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Commissioner of Education Asks Cooperation of All Officials and Org 


- 


DECEMBER 5- 


11 DESIGNATED “SCHOOL WEEK.” 


in Dissem- 


fanizations 


inating Accurate Information in Regard to Conditions and Needs of Schools. 


TWELVE REGIONAL CONFER- 
ENCES ON EDUCATION. 


State and Municipal Officers, School 
Superintendents, Members of Beards 
of Education, and All Who Are 
Interested in Improvement 
of Schoo’s Are Invited 
te Attend. 


The National Citizens’ Conference on 
Education held in Washington last May 
voted e Commissioner ef Eduea- 
tion should call another similar confer- 
enee late in the fall of this year for the 


purpose of discussing the educational 
Situation at that time, legislative meas- 
ures to be Pb 
of the se 
means of continuing the fostering of 
such interest 
and their representatives in legislative 


esented to the legislatures 


erai States next year, and the 
among the people at large 


bedies as may be necessary to obtain the 


needed legislation. 
Regional Conferences More Effective. 


After earefully considering the mat- 
ter, the commissioner has decided that 
a series of regional conferences would 
be more 
for the whole 
will make possible a much larger total 
attendance and a mere practical and 
detailed discussion of 
needs and metheds ef meeting them in 
the States of the several sections. The 


conimissioner is, 


effective than one eonference 


eountry could be. This 


conditions and 


herefore, calling 12 
regional conferences, to be held as fol- 
lows: 

New York, N. Y., Friday, December 17, 
Morning, afternoon, and evening, for the 
States of New York, Pennsylvania, and 
New Jersey. 

Chicago, Ti., Monday, November 29, 
Morning, afternoon, and evening, for the 


(Continued on page 2.) 
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FACTS THAT SHOULD BE EMPHA- 
SIZED. 


Tmportant things to be emphasized in 
t! ming educational eampaign were 
thus se wth in a letter recently written 
by Dr. P. P. Claxton, United States Com- 


missioner of Education, in respouse to an 
inquiry : 

‘I take pleasure in submitting the fol- 
lowing as among the more important 
things to be emphasized in the eduea- 
tional campaign this fall and winter: 

“1. The erisis in education consists es- 
sentially in this, that wherens in the 
past we have been able, despite low sala- 
ries paid to teacbers, to obtain for the 
schools a constant stream of men and 
women, many of whom, though without 
definite professional preparation, have 
been young men and women of mere 
than usual native ability, many of them 
possessed of fine eulture and fairly good 
general scholarship. Though these have 
not remained long and have had no 
definite knewledge of the precesses of 
teaching and little skill im applying 
them, still their personality and culture 
have been such that it has been good 
for beys and girls to come in eontact 
with them. Usually quite young, they 
have remained in 
or three or four years while waiting fer 


teaching for two 


the maturity necessary for suecess in or 
even admission to other professions and 
vocations, and frequently have tanght in 
order to obtain money to prepare them- 
Hundreds of thou- 
sands of these have become successful 


selves for other werk. 


home makers, leaders in society, engi- 
neers, lawyers, physicians, ministers, cap- 
tains ef industry, and statesmen. To be 
sure there have always been many young 
tenchers who lack this ability and eul- 
ture, but there have been very many of 
the class just deseribed. 

* Hewever, under changed eonditiens 
we may not expect mapy of this elass in 


(Continued on page 2.) 
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As a part of the nation-wide cam- 


paign for the 
schools and other agencies of educa- 


improvement of the 


tion, including larger appropriations 
for the pay of teachers and for build- 
ings and equipment, the Commissioner 
of Education is designating the week 
of December 5-11, the first full week 
in December, as “ school week,” and is 
requesting the governors and the chief 
school officers of the several States and 


. 
Territories to take such action as may 


be necessary to cause the people to use 
this week in such way as will most 
effectively among the 
people accurate information in regard 
to the conditions and needs of the 
enhance appreciation of the 


disseminate 


schools, 
value of education, and create such in- 
terest as will result in better oppor- 
tunities for education and larger ap- 
propriations for schools of all kinds 
and grades. 

The commissioner suggests that dur- 
ing this week the public press should 
give more attention and a Ilarger 
amount of space to educational topics 
than usual; 

That on Sunday, December 5, min- 
isters should use one or more of their 
church services for emphasizing the 
importance of education; 

That other religious organizations, 
Young Men’s and Women’s Christian 
Associations, Young Men’s and 
Women’s Hebrew Associations, Knights 
of Columbus, and Young People’s As- 
sociations in the churches should de- 
vote their meetings on this day to dis- 
cussions of the value of education and 
urge upon young people the importance 
of their taking advantage of all pos- 
sible opportunities for increase of 
knowledge and the perfecting of their 
training; 

That during the week all women’s 
clubs, parent-teacher associations, 
chambers of commerce, boards of trade, 
Kiwanis and Rotary Clubs, and other 
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important organizations, labor unions, 
farmers’ unions, and all patriotic and 
civic societies should devote one meet- 
ing to a discussion of the needs of edu- 
cation in their States and local com- 
munities, holding special meetings for 
this purpose if necessary; 

That moving-picture houses should 
put on the screens this week facts and 
figures in regard to the importance of 
education and the conditions and needs 
of the schools; 

That in all universities, colleges, and 
normal schools the convocation hours 
of the week should be devoted to a dis- 
cussion of education in general and of 
their own particular needs; 

That in all elementary and high 
schools teachers should devote one 
period during each day of the week to 
this subject, telling the children about 
education in their local communities 
and in State and Nation, how the 
schools are supported and how much 
money is spent for them, their eco- 
nomic, social, and civic value, and other 
facts of interest, such information as 
many schools give in regard to other 
subjects; 

That all school and debating societies 
holding meetings during this week 
take for their subject of debate some 
topic relating to education in local com- 
munity, city, county, or State; 

That during this week themes of 
essays and compositions in elementary 
and high schools relate to education; 

That on Friday afternoon and eve- 
ning community meetings in the inter- 
est of education should be held at all 
schoolhouses, both in city and country, 
for the purpose of discussing the con- 
dition and needs of the schools of the 
several communities, the means of 
meeting these needs, and of remedying 
conditions. 

It is further suggested that State 
departments of education should pro- 
vide information through the public 
press and otherwise in regard to condi- 
tions and needs of schools in the sev- 
eral States; that city and county super- 
intendents likewise provide informa- 
tion in regard to the condition and 
needs of schools in their cities and 
counties; and that city and county su- 
perintendents of schools should hold 
meetings of their teachers on Friday or 
Saturday of the week before for the 
purpose of discussing these problems 
among themselves and making definite 
plans for the proper observance of the 
week in school and for Friday after- 
noon and evening meetings. 

SCHOOL LIFE for November 1 and 
15 and December 1 will contain further 
suggestions in regard to the observ- 
ance of this week. 
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FACTS THAT SHOULD BE EM- 
PHASIZED. 


(Continued from page 1.) 


the future, and unless salaries are raised 
and policies changed the teachers of the 
publie schools in the future will be made 
up of young men and women of very 
mediocre ability serving in the schools 
for short terms, and of those of still less 
ability who will remain longer because 
they have not the energy, personality, or 
ability to undertake anything else. This 
means deterioration and disintegration of 
the public-school system. The only sal- 
vation against it is to increase salaries 
to such an extent as will induce young 
men and women of superior ability and 
culture definitely to prepare themselves 
for teaching, and then adopt a policy by 
which they may be kept in the schools 
after they have proven their ability and 
gained power and skill by experience. 

“2. This means a large increase in the 
average pay of teachers. We shall need 
to spend two or three times as much for 
this purpose as we now do spend in the 


country at large. And this increase of 
expenditures must be made at a time 


when taxes for other purposes, national, 
State, and local, are unusually large. 

“3. The close relation between educa- 
tion and wealth and wealth-producing 
power must be clearly shown, that 
the people may understand that this ex- 
penditure for education will not consti- 


So 


tute a burden but rather an investment 
through which they may be the better 
able to bear the other burdens of tax- 
ation. 


“4. But no amount of money will en- 
able us to obtain good teachers for the 
numbers until there 
For this 


schools in sufficient 
are means of preparing these. 


there must be more normal schools and 
other training schools for teachers, and 


they must all be much better supported 
than they now are. If all the persons 
ever graduated from any normal school 
of any kind in the United States, from 
the establishment of the first school at 
Bridgewater, Mass., until now, were still 
living and all teaching there would still 
need of 110,000 teachers to fill the 
elementary The normal-school 
graduates of last spring are only suffi- 
cient to supply about 20 per cent of the 
teachers needed to fill the vacancies in 
the elementary schools this fall. We are 
now spending between $20,000,000 and 
$25,000,000 for the support of normal 
schools. We must spend at least $75,- 
000,000. California is somewhat better 
supplied with normal schools than other 
States. Yet a very large proportion of 
the young teachers of California are not 
normal-school graduates, nor have they 
had equal preparation elsewhere.” 


be 


schools. 





TWELVE REGIONAL CONFER. 
ENCES ON EDUCATION, 
(Continued from page 1.) 


States of Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Michi. 
gan, and Wisconsin. 

St. Paul, Minn., 
80, morning, afternoon, and evening, for 
the States of Minnesota, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, and Iowa. 

Helena, Mont:, Thursday, December 2, 
morning, afternoon, and evening, for the 
States of Montana, Idaho, and Utah. 

Portland, Oreg., Saturday, December 4, 
morning, afternoon, and evening, for the 
States of Washington and Oregon. 

Sacramento, Calif., Monday, December 
6, morning, afternoon, and evening, for 
the States of California, Arizona, and 
Nevada. 

Denver, Colo., Wednesday, December 8, 
and evening, and Thursday 
morning, December 9, for the States of 
Colorado, Wyoming, and New Mexico. 

Kansas City, Mo., Friday, December 10, 
and evening, for the 

Kansas, Nebraska, 


Tuesday, November 


afternoon 


morning, afternoon, 
States of Missouri, 
Oklahoma, and Texas. 

Memphis, Tenn., Saturday, December 
11, morning, afternoon, and evening, for 
the States of Tennessee, Kentucky, Ar- 
kansas, Mississippi, Louisiana, and Ala- 
bama. 

Columbia, S. C., Monday, December 
13, morning, afternoon, and evening, for 
the States of North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, and Florida. 

Baltimore, Md., Wednesday, December 
15, morning, afternoon, and evening, for 
the States of Maryland, Delaware, Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia, and the District of 
Columbia, 

Boston, Mass., December 18, morning, 
afternoon, and evening, for the States of 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Mas- 
sachusetts, Rhode Island, and Connec- 
ticut. 

From the Standpoint of Public Welfare. 


To these conferences are invited gov- 
ernors of the States, the chief school offi- 
cers, members of State boards of educa- 
tion, county and city superintendents of 
public instruction, members of county 
and city boards of education, presidents 
of universities, colleges, and normal 
schools and members of their boards of 
education, mayors of cities, members of 
city councils, members of chambers of 
commerce, members of Rotary Clubs, Ki- 
wanis Clubs, women’s clubs, and all pa- 
triotic and civic organizations, members 
of farmers’ union, members of labor 
unions, ministers, lawyers, physiclans, 
editors, business men, and all who are in- 
terested as citizens in the improvement 
of the schools, which as citizens they own, 
control, pay for, and use, and in the pro- 
motion of education from the standpoint 
of statesmanship and the public welfare. 

The hours, place of meeting, and out- 
lines of program will be published in the 
next number of Scoot LIFE, 
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IOWA’S GOVERNOR ADDRESSES LEGISLATORS OF STATE. 


Urges Them to Give Their Best Thought and Energies to the School Problem— 
Makes Definite Recommendations. 














COMMONWEALTH OF Iow4, 
IXXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, 
Des Moines, September 29, 1920. 
To members and prospective members of 
the Iowa Legislature: 

GENTLEMEN: During the month of May 
this year an educational conference was 
held in Washington, D. C., called by 
Commissioner Claxton, head of the 
United States Department of Education. 

The scope and purpose of this confer- 
ence was to readjust education to meet 
the new demands, to study the teacher 
shortage problem, to work out a practical 
program for rural schools throughout the 
United States, to study the relation of 
the school to an economic program, to 
study the value of education in relation 
to the promotion of agriculture, indus- 
tries, trades, etc., and the teacher's rela- 
tion to citizenship. 

The membership of the conference was 
made up of delegates from each State, 
composed of superintendents, school ad- 
ministrators, governors, and other State 
officials, delegates from the rural and 
graded schools, labor representatives, 
farmers, county superintendents, and pro- 
fessional men. Also, there were present 
at the conference, ambassadors and rep- 
resentatives from foreign countries, 
Iowa was represented by 38 delegates. 

Public Schools Are Efficient. 


The tone of the conference was pitched 
on a high plane. There was very little 
faultfinding with the past. It was the 
thought of the whole conference that the 
publie schools in the past have done 
splendid work, and come as near being 
100 per cent efficient as any institution 
in the country. 

However, with this background well 
established, it was the judgment of the 
conference that new problems are con- 
fronting the States and Nation in the 
education of the youth, and that the new 
social and economie problems of the hour, 
must be provided for in the plan and 
equipment for education. 

The plan of our educational system is 
well adapted to the changing needs of the 
times. Three divisions of the Govern- 
ment have to do with education: 

1. The local school unit. 
2. The State. 
3. The Nation. 

The basic and foundation division is the 

local school unit, The State and National 





divisions are but supplementary and for 
tke purpose of coordination. 


The Coming Legislature Must Meet the Task. 


I am addressing you at this time on 
this important subject, for I profoundly 
believe that we must give our best 
thought and energies to the school prob- 
lem, if we meet the demands of the hour. 
The coming legislature must meet the 
task, and I hope that the whole subject 
of public education will be discussed in 
a helpful way from now until the legis- 
lature convenes. Both pelitical parties 
in Iowa, fortunately, have platform 
planks giving expression to some form of 
school improvement. 

I purpose to make certain recommen- 
dations in my biennial message, and I 
take this method of bringing some of 
these suggestions to your attention at 
this early date. 

Iowa has made splendid progress re- 
cently in public education. 


Splendid Progress Has Been Made. 


1. We have provided a high-school edu- 
cation for every boy and girl within the 
State. 

2. We have largely made education 
compulsory. 

3. We have provided for the building 
of consolidated rural schools. 

4. We have provided for standardizing 
the one-room school. 

5. We have liberalized the courses of 
study so that the boys and girls have a 
chance now to fit themselves in the public 
school for life’s work. 

There are other improvements, but 
this cataloguing will suffice for the 
present. 

We should have a definite program for 
the coming winter. There is a shortage 
of more than 1,000 teachers within the 
State. 

Trained Teachers Most Important Need. 


The most important need at the pres- 
ent time is trained teachers for the 
rural schools. The standardization law, 
with reference to the rural school, has 
pointed out the lack of trained teachers 
and the necessity for more facilities for 
training. Comparatively few teachers 
are being systematically trained for these 
rural schools excepting those trained in 
the Normal Training High School. 

Several methods have been suggested 
for meeting this teachers’ shortage: 





1. The development of junior colleges 
in centers and encouraging them to offer 
special courses in teachers’ training to 
fit teachers for the rural schools. Ex- 
amples of this are found at Sioux City 
and Mason City. Sioux City has a train- 
ing course for teachers which trains 
principally for its own schools, Mason 
City has a junior college, but has not yet 
started a teachers’ training course. 

2. Encourage the teacher-training de- 
partments in the colleges, which already 
have departments of education. Most of 
our colleges have training courses for 
teachers, but the college side is frequently 
emphasized and the elementary course 
minimized. 


New Normal Schools for Elementary Training. 


8. Establish more normal schools and 
limit them to the training of teachers for 
the rural and graded schools. Illinois 
has five, Minnesota six, Missouri five, 
Nebraska four, Wisconsin nine, South 
Dakota four such schools. 

Dr. W. C. Bagley, speaking on the 
teachers’ shortage said: “The great 
bulk of the teachers are immature, tran- 
sient, and ill-trained,” 

The teacher shortage is in the entire 
United States and not in Lowa alone. 

The secretary of the National Educa- 
tional Association has just given out 
some very startling facts with reference 
to public schools and public-school teach- 
ers. He makes the statement that “ more 
than 100,000 teaching positions in the 
public schools of the United States are 
either vacant or filled by teachers below 
standerd ”; that “attendance at normal 
schools and teacher-training schools has 
decreased 20 per cent in the past three 
years.” 


Shortage Greatest in Rural Districts. 


The same report shows that during 
the past year 22 per cent of the teachers 
dropped out of the public-school work. 
It also shows that there is the greatest 
shortage in the rural districts, where 
salaries are lowest and teaching condi- 
tions less attractive, 

This same report shows that mechan- 
ics, lathers, and bricklayers receive 
nearly $800 a year more than high-school 
teachers. Intermediate teachers receive 
onan average of about one-half what ig 
received by plumbers and lathers, 

Iowa has approximately 27,000 teach- 
ers. One-third of these are new each 
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year; one-third change location each 


year. 
Additional helps 1 ned) 
ers’ shortage lL be: 
1. Adequate nensation for f 
teacher. 
< Adeq é ipebsati fo. 
county su 
3. Make t ! D if 


Teacher 


Muet Ruild UU , 
Must Build u s tor 


terest itself e | ne of 1 Lead 


At the pres i I t he 1 


many places, secure « ortable gq 
ters. This i 1 outstanding et at 
mining cam Con idated schoo 
gunized entirel in rural distr + have 
a very serious problem in securing 
ers, unless they build t« hers’ ho 

5. Hire the teacher for a 12 
period. 

6. The law oi ht to permit | 
for a period one , 

Other improve | ( int re 
ceive consideration ars 

1. Simplification of the school 1: 


2. The State building architeet shoul 


help the people in plans for school build 
ings. 

3. Health education should be en 
more attention 

4, Make the school more and more a 


community center. 
This school problem is 
owes it 


its scope. Towa 


be in the front 1 in 

The legislature n S lead in this m wres- 
sive movement 

Cordially yout 

W. L 

Governor of Towra, 


HARDING, 





FOR RURAL LIFE AND RURAL 
EDUCATION. 


Three National Organizations Convene 
In Massachusetts—For the Ameliora- 
tion of Country Life. 


Country life and education for country 
series of meet- 
Mass., 


e American Coun- 


life will be discussed at a 
ings held at Spi 

October 16 to 21 by tl 
the American Asso- 
Advancement of Agri- 


, and the Association of 


field, from 
try Life Association 
tiation for the 
cultural Teachi! 
Land Grant Colleges. 

Rural Organization and Country Planning. 

The third national country life 
ence will be devoted to the general topie, 
“Rural Organization.” The first session 
of the held 
with the American Civic Association and 


confer- 


conference will be jointly 
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‘Country Planning” as its 


i ive 

th ‘ This session will be held at the 

\I husettes Agricultural Col at 
\ | ‘ > | eting of th 

( i ence n Tuesday evenin October 
ill b jeint se ith the Asst 

Land G Cc ov 
g ultu Engineering, and Home Economics. 


of the Association of Land 
Colle i ib c Separate §s 
‘ ’ +] 
| ( S 1 t ( 
\ ( 
be d ( . 
wl h W L 4 Ss re I 
( Ss IS, it 
' rm hay , 
‘ ai ait 
\ 1 dis t! ( ‘ 
( } I ] ! 
‘ ‘ | if 
ti | Al COO} 1 of val Is 
‘ erested in 1 


! é training for special fields 
! t ial her PCO! lies, On 
O ber 22 an all-day se on of the as 
n ill be held at Amhers it the 
lassachusetts Agricultural College 


Advancement of Agricultural Teaching. 
ciation for the Advaneceme 

f Agricultural Teachings will meet on Ox 

ber 19. 


eg 


Summer 


The subjects for discussion in- 
teaching in connection 


supervision” and “ Im- 


‘oved college teaching as a background 
for | er secondary school teaching, 
Che evening will be devoted to the gen 

| meeting of the Association of Land 
Grant Colieges 





CONFERENCE ON EDUCATIONAL 
*ROBLEMS IN MINING TOWNS. 
Educational problems of mining com- 

western Pennsylvania, West 


munities of 
, nd Marviland will be discussed 
held at the Uni- 


Pittsburgh, November 26 and 


Virginia, ; 

n conference to be 
versity of 
ay The conference is called cooper- 
the Extension Division of the 
Uni ‘sity of the United 
au of Education, and is 
third held at 


ferences have been attended by represent- 


Pittsburgh and 


the 


that university These con- 


atives of coal companies and others in- 


terested in mining-town problems, and 


the discussions cover such topies as 


evening schools for miners, civie educa- 


ion, recreation, vocational edueation in 
home eco- 


better 


subjects pertaining to mining, 
term, ‘and 
The pro- 


nomies, longer school 
living conditions for teachers. 
gram this year will include those tepies, 


as well as others, 
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Sermons Preached in Churches Through. 


out New Jersey on Importance of 
Education. 
f \ j J y 
T! ‘ 
are 4oir e 
e upb 





stifutior ! ! iy 
j is | he 
sche ] 
du t i 1 ih- 
shed in New Jersey in 191 der to 
ouse eal f Ca- 
tion. The horton is 
ually set d t] pose and 
this year Sunday, October 10, is the date 
for the obse rvahnee I ] “tun- 
day. 

I again recommend to he clergy of 
the State, irrespective of deno n, 
that sermons upon the importance of edn- 
cation, and particularly upon 3s impor- 
tance in a democracy, be m hed n 
that day. 

The schools have alw l an ef- 
ficient ally in the church 

There has of late been renewed interest 
in the seh ws, OF i to an insistent pon- 
var demand for a_ readjustment of 
teachers’ salaries, rhe 1} is going 
to expect more and d nel e of the 
schools. We need, the mn, more than ever, 


the supnort and the cordial cooperation 


i 

of the general public in our educat 1 
endeavors; we confidently appeal to the 
church and to the clergy to r ore his 
public interest. 

The purpose of the school is to muke 
cur civilization more worth whil 

The three institutions th home, the 
church, and the school—have done much 
for the betterme of the lives of chil- 
dren. It is hoped that they may do more 
in the future. 

I trust that Educationa lay may 


be more generally observed in the fall of 

1920 than ever before 
Grave problems of a 

and industrial nature confront thi 


many who bel 


try. There are 


we must rely more upon the church and 
the school to point the way for the setile- 
ment of these problems. 

Respectfully, 


CALVIN N. KENDALT.,, 


Commissioner of Education. 
Approved : 

a 
September, 


Lipw ARDS, 


1920, 


Governor, 
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CONNECTICUT’S CAMPAIGN FOR SCHOOL BETTERMENT. 


Specimens of the Ammunition Used—-Would Be Equally Effective in Any Other 
State—Conditions Are Substantially the Same Everywhere. 








‘TicuUt ScHOOoLs, a publication of the State Board of Education.] 








AN OPPORTUNITY FOR NOBLE 
SERVICE. 

As a result of the disturbed economic 
conditions of the times the teaching staff 
of our public schools has been greatly 
depleted. Furthermore, with our normal- 
school enrollment decreasing 50 per cent in 
three years the future holds little encour- 
agement. 

To-day 247,000 children are enrolifed in 
the schools of Connecticut, and it is en- 
tirely fitting that we unite in striving to 
create a deeper sympathy for school work. 

A serious situation has arisen which 
affords us an opportunity to render noble 
service to our State by enlisting in the 
cause of education the elite of Connecticut’s 
young people. 

I therefore recommend and respectfully 
urge that sericus thought, consideration, 
and discussion be given to the problem of 
obtaining an adequate supply of trained 
teachers for Connecticut, and request that 
the public, the press, pulpits, clubs, and 
societies give every possible aid, setting 
aside some appointed time during the 
months which remain before the opening 
of schools in the fall, to end that the teach- 
ing profession in Connecticut may attain 
in the minds of the public that dignity, 
permanence, and importance necessary to 
make its pursuit a desirable career for any 
young man or woman of ambition and 
ability. Varecus H. Holcomb, Governor. 


UNDERPAYMENT CAUSES ALL 
THE DIFFICULTY. 

My impression is that low salaries are 
the cause of five-sixths of the teacher 
shortage and the disparagement of teach- 
ing; that want of respect for the teaching 
profession is merely the result of under- 
payment; and that until this cause is reme- 
died appeals as to the attractiveness and 
serviceableness of teaching as a career are 
likely to do more harm than good. Our 
experience in attempting to get men into 
the church lends much support to this view. 
I also think that a temporary shortage of 
teachers, however much to be deplored, 
May prove the means of introducing re- 
forms in our underlying ideas of public 
education, for which it was hopeless to get 
a hearing in any other way. [f this is the 
Case, it may prove a blessing in disguise.— 
Arthur T. Hadley, President Yate Univer- 
sity. 





ASSISTANCE FROM OTHER 
STATES. 

Salaries Commensurate with Preparation 
Required. 

So far as I can see, the most essential 
elements in the process of lifting the 
profession of teaching up to the proper 
plane will be salaries commensurate with 
the preparation required and somewhat 
on a par with salaries paid to like attain- 
ments in other professions.—Robert J. 
Aley, President University of Maine. 

The Profession Will Recruit Itself. 

As soon as teachers’ salaries are raised 
to the point where self-respect and con- 
fidence become possible, the teaching pro- 
fession will recruit itself—A. R. Bru- 
bacher, N. Y. State College for Teachers. 

Substantial Increases Will Revive Interest. 

Substantial increases in salaries is the 
best way to revive an interest in teaching. 
Good teachers who enter into the teach- 
ing profession in a missionary spirit will 
continue in the profession if they have a 
living wage.—W. S. Currell, University of 
South Carolina. 

High Purposes Must Not Involve Undue Sacrifice. 


Until teachers’ salaries are made such 
that a decent living is possible it can not 
be possible that even those animated by 
the highest purpose will enter this profes- 
sion and involve in sacrifice and penury 
those depending upon them.—John H. 
Finley, Commissioner of Education, New 
York. 


QUESTIONS FOR TEACHERS TO 
ASK AND COMMUNITIES TO 
ANSWER. 


Practically every teacher must heces- 
sarily think about salary as the prime 
factor in compensation fer his services— 
this obtains as a matter purely of self- 
preservation. The best teachers, how- 
ever, attach a great deal more weight to 
cther attractions toward service in a par- 
ticular piace than compensation. : 

These teachers are inclined to ask such 
questions as the following: 

1. What opportunity for whole-hearted 
services does this position offer me? 

2. Will the superintendent and school 
committee support my efforts to do vigor- 
ous and efficient work? 





3. Will the parents of the community 
give me honest, whole-hearted support 
and cooperation? 

4. May I expect to be invited to and 
welcomed in all hemes in the conm- 
nity? 

5. Will my working conditions be ade- 
quate and attractive? 

6. Will the social life of the commnu- 
nity be open to me in order that I may 
associate with the brightest minds and 
the best characters therein? 

Secause satisfactory an*ewers to ques- 
tions like these can so seldom be given 
is one of the reasons why it will be diff—i- 
cult to find for the coming year a suf- 
ficient supply of teachers. 

Why not set forces to work that will 
tend toward making your community one 
in Which the right kind of answers can 
be given to pertinent questions a prospec- 
tive teacher might ask? 

See te it that your scheol committee, 
chamber of commerce, grange, and clubs 
realize their duties in this regard, 


AN APPEAL TO CONNECTICUT 
BUSINESS MEN. 

The salary question for teachers is 
vitally important, They oeust have a 
living wage. The financial returns have 
been absurdly inadequate, but the come- 
try is theroughly areused on this phase 
of the question. There is some oecusion 
to be on our guard lest the mere flnan- 
cial aspect of the case be seriously over- 
proved, 

The primary issue concerns the social 
status of the teacher. If very large sal- 
aries are the only method by which the 
community can show its high esteem for 
the teacher then by all means let us keep 
up the salary agitation. But T am con- 
vinced that no real teacher will enter 
the profession just because of possible 
financial rewards. <A person who is out 
tc make money will not be attracted to 
teaching. He ought not to be. What the 
teacher must have is the sanction of so- 
ciety. He must be taken seriously. He 
must be able to respect himself and to 
command the respect of the pubtic. 

Business men need to realize that pub- 
lic-mindedness extends to the point of 
realizing that the school system must not 
be weakened by attracting all of the 
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stronger men and women away from the 
profession, If education languishes and 
a low level of intelligence prevails in a 
community the general economic situa- 
tion will suffer. Intelligent business men, 
if they take a long-range view of democ- 
racy, should our strong 
and women to stay in education. 
our out of laboratories 
ordér that certain industries may prosper 
will inevitably cut off the supply 
trained, skilled, and expert investigators. 

To recruit the profession, we must not 
talk merely of salaries. Young people 
respond instinctively to the appeal of 
service. We need to stress the glory and 


men 
To take 
in 


encourage 
workers 


best 


of 


satisfaction of helping to make a new 
generation of citizens. To teach is to 


stimulate and awaken human beings to 
some appreciation of what it to be 
alive to-day. No generation ever faced 
such momentous Within 
young people are capacities and potenti- 
alities which if once quickened are fully 
equal to the emergency. To teach to- 
day is to share in this vital process, If 
we fail here only disaster awaits us, and 
the future of Con- 
is secure. Such a 


is 


issues, our 


if we succeed here 
necticut and Americ 
vision meets a spontaneous response from 


young men and women. 


SALARY SCHEDULES. 


In drawing up salary schedules the 
following principles should be borne in 
mind by school committees and superin- 
tendents: 

1. Salaries should be such as to make 
teaching attractive. 

2. Proper salaries should place a pre- 
mium on efficient service. 

8. Salaries should provide for ad- 
vances in such manner as to emphasize 
improvement or growth in service, 


NORMAL-SCHOOL PRINCIPALS. 


The principal in each of our four State 
normal schools plans— 

1. To invite the superintendents of his 
district to meet him for an analysis and 
discussion of their particular problems. 

2. To visit each high school before the 
close of the school year and discuss with 
and teachers 

and attrac- 


superintendent, principal, 
the 
tions to be found in teaching. 

8. To invite all 
students to the normal school for a day’s 
visitation, when an effort will be made 
to arouse in each an interest in and a 
desire for teaching. 

4. To make all possible efforts to pro- 
vide board and room for all entering 
students. 


rewards, opportunities, 


interested high-school 
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NORMAL-SCHOOL ENROLLMENT 
MUST BE INCREASED. 


It is evident from the normal-school 
enrollment that, superintendents will 


soon be forced either to go out of the 
State to obtain an adequate supply of 
trained in normal or 
hire those who are untrained. 

In order to meet the present situation 
this State-wide 
of education, 


teachers schools 


successfully solve 
the State board 


superintendents of schools, normal-school 


and 
problem, 


principals, local school committees, and 
local organizations must exercise every 
possible influence in the very near future 
normal-school enroll- 


toward increasing 


ment. 


HIGH-SCHOOL PRINCIPALS AND 
TEACHERS. 


Every high-school principal and teacher 
in the State should be vitally interested 
in this campaign for the 
most capable young women in the State 
very 


encouraging 
to consider teaching as a vocation 
much worth while. 

This problem has a twofold significance 
to the work of high-school principals and 
for and 
teachers in the elementary schools will— 


teachers, capable energetic 
1, Tend to hold more of the children 
in and result send more 
students to high school. 
2. Prepare children in a 
manner for high-school work. 


school as a 


superior 


teachers 
to the 


principals and 
themselves 


High-school 
should inform 
present situation and should— 

p 
with seniors—discussing the teaching 
profession from a vocational point of 
view, stating the advantages and op- 


portunities for real service to be found 


as 


Arrange for personal conferences 


in the profession. 

2. Arrange for personal conferences 
with parents of interested seniors. 

8. Arrange with the English teach- 
to have the pupils and 
write on the problems of public educa- 
tion, including “the need of a supply 


ers discuss 


of well-trained teachers for all 
schools,” 
Local Organizations. 
1. Place information received from 


’ 


“Connecticut Schools” and the press 
before the people of your town in order 
that all may know and act. 

2. Plan for one or more annual edu- 
cation nights as a part of your yearly 
“alendar, and invite to these meetings 
your superintendent, principal, and 
teachers. At this meeting general edu- 
cational subjects, followed by local ap- 








plications of these subjects, should be 

made the basis for consideration ang 

discussion. 

If 
tendents of schools, local-school commit. 
teemen, high-school principals, teachers, 
of local organizationg 
in this campaign, which 
means so much to the educational wel. 
fare of the State, 
school girls to enter the profession and 


normal-school principals, superin- 


and members 


actively assist 
we can induce high- 
present teachers to remain in the profes- 
sion for we can then promise 
1, An adequate wage. 
2. A home at least as good as their 
own. 
3. Social standing and recognition in 
the community 
teacher to feel welcome everywhere— 


which will cause each 


always. 

4. for publie 
service to be found in any branch of 
work, for the possibilities of a teacher’g 


Greatest opportunity 


influence are unbounded. 


TEN REASONS FOR TEACHING. 


It is the duty of every school superin- 
tendent, school committeeman, and citi- 
zen of Connecticut so to cooperate in or- 
ganizing publie 
opinion that local young men and women 


work and crystallizing 
will choose teaching— 
Because without education our country 
will not State or a 
country is no better than its schools, 


advance—for a 


Because the teacher comes into con- 
stant contact with the best things in 
life. 

Because teaching is one of the surest 
ways of making one’s personality 
count, 


sSecause the teacher may have as com- 
panions people of refinement and in- 
telligence, 

Because it is a highly respected profes- 
sion which is rapidly receiving more 
and more recognition. 

Because it offers an opportunity for the 
highest type of service by influencing 
countless others to live honorable 
and useful lives. 

3ecause our land must be safeguarded 
and education is our protection. The 
teacher must carry on what the sol- 
dier began. 

secause it keeps one young, alive, and 
progressive. Contact with growing, 
inquiring minds, keeps one continue 
ally studying and learning. 

3ecause there has never been a time in 
the history of our country when our 
people have turned as eagerly and ag 
hopefully to their teachers as now, 
They are asking us to teach them 
economic laws, patriotic duties, the 
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meaning of national and interna- 
tional cooperation and service. 

Because in return for duties ade- 
quately performed the profession 
will soon receive higher salaries, bet- 
ter working conditions, and high 
rank in the professions that serve 
mankind. 


TEACHER SHORTAGE REMEDIES. 


So organize your work and crystallize 
public opinion in your town that to the 
successful teacher are offered: 

1. Attractive working conditions. 

2. Genuine hospitality. 

8. Social advantages which her posi- 
tion warrants. 

4, Association with the brightest 
minds and finest characters. 

5. A salary which will attract and re- 
tain. 

6. A salary which places a premium on 
efficient service. 

7. A salary which provides for ad- 
vancement in such manner as to empha- 
size improvement or growth in service. 

As a matter of wise public policy the 
best teachers should be held in the pro- 
fession and the most capable young men 
and women should be induced to take up 
teaching as a career. 

How can this be done? 

There is but one answer to this ques- 
tion, and that is by making the salaries, 
the living conditions, and the working 
conditions of our school teachers as in- 
viting as the salaries, living conditions, 
and working conditions in other voca- 
ticns and professions. 

In the end so-called economy in teach- 
ers’ wages will bring far more disastrous 
results to the public than to the teachers 
themselves. 


OTHER REASONS FOR TEACHER 
SHORTAGE. 


Although the salary question is 70 per 
cent of our difficulty, there are other rea- 
sons why more of Connecticut’s most 
capable young men and women are not 
entering the teaching profession, for not 
only must the teacher have a salary suf- 
ficent to— 

“Live well, laugh often, love much, 
gain the respect of intelligent people, and 
the love of little children,” but he must 
be offered - 

1. A home as good at least as his own. 

2. A high social rank because of his 
intellectual and social value. 

3. A greatly increased appreciation of 


his services, 

Our teachers need not only adequate 
compensation but public recognition. 
This appreciation should be made mani- 
fest through— 
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1. Public tributes to teaching—using 
current literature, speech, and press. 

2. Personal relationship with teachers ; 
encouragement of teachers; loyalty to 
teachers. 

As never before the people of Con- 
necticut are turning to schools for 
guidance in economics, home life, pa- 
triotism, and municipal stability, for as 
Secretary Hine has stated, “ Upon teach- 
ers depend in a large measure the wel- 
fare of this commonwealth and the 
existence and stability of free institu- 
tions.” 


SUPERINTENDENTS OF SCHOOLS. 


The superintendent's greatest asset is 
an efficient teaching staff. Efficient teach- 
ing depends upon suitable’ training. 
Therefore, the superintendents and prin- 
cipals of normal schools should be 
closely allied in this work in order that 
their activities may be coordinated and 
definite results assured. 

It is earnestly requested that each su- 
perintendent— 

1. Place the present situation before 
the public, using local press, parent-teach- 
ers’ associations, teachers’ organizations, 
commercial clubs, and grange. Outline 
for each group several practicable items, 

2. Arrange for normal-school princi- 
pals and students to meet and confer 
with his high-school students and fac- 
ulty. 

3. Arrange for interested high - school 
seniors to visit the normal school in his 
district. 

4. Instigate a publicity drive for ade- 
quate boarding facilities for the teachers 
in his town or city. 

5. Wage an incessant campaign for in- 
creased teachers’ salaries. 

6. Meet high-school principals and 
teachers and encourage their efforts in 
behalf of this campaign. 

7. Enlist the active cooperation of each 
member of the school committee. 





Industrial supervision and employment 
management will be taught at Bryn 
Mawr College in a course which has 
recently been endowed. College gradu- 
ates only will be admitted to the course. 





Inmates of the jail of the city of Val- 
parasio, Chile, have enrolled to the num- 
ber of 130 in a school of primary instruc- 
tion conducted by the Provincial Asso- 
ciation of Students of Valparaiso. 





Evening classes in public schools of 
New York City include a school of lip- 
reading for adults who are hard of hear- 
ing. Special vocational classes for per- 
sons hard of hearing are offered also. 
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COOPERATION IN THE PRO- 
MOTION OF ART. 


Illinois Committee Proposes to Assist in 
Making Art a More Potent Elevating 
Force. 


Increasing appreciation of art by the 
people of Illinois, whether that art is rep- 
rasented in painting, sculpture, dramatic 
interpretation, city planning, landscape 
architecture, home decoration, or pho- 
tography, is the aim of the art extension 
committee of the Better Community Con- 
ference of the University of Illinois, 
The committee endeavors to help the peo- 
ple of the State to discover beauty in na- 
ture and to enjoy it, to recognize beauty 
in art and to appreciate it, and to pro- 
duce beautiful things. 

At the first meeting of the committee, 
held at Chicago in July, it was decided 
not to form a new association, but to co- 
operate with and assist local organiza- 
tions already existing in the State. It is 
expected that the necessary funds will 
be provided by these local organizations 
and by individuals who are interested in 
promoting art in the State. The com- 
mittee does not wish to direct the art ac- 
tivities of any community, but wishes to 
help each community to direct its own 
activities more effectively. Exhibits and 
illustrated lectures are in preparation, 
and they will be loaned to any organiza- 
tion in the State that is trying to pro- 
mote art, 

A subcommittee in charge of competi- 
tions has recommended that local compe- 
titions for amateur photographers, for 
children in elementary schools, and for 
all residents of each community be held 
throughout the State. If these competi- 
tions are held, the subcommittee intends 
to conduct a State-wide competition for 
the winners of the local contests. 





ART AND INDUSTRIAL ARTS CON. 
FERENCES. 


Conferences for teachers and super- 
visors of art and industrial arts in the 
public schools of the State of New York 
will be held throughout the State during 
the school year of 1920-21. The schedule 
of conferences has been prepared by the 
State department of education and the 
department will be represented at each 
meeting, but the preparation of programs 
and exhibits is in charge of the local or- 
ganizations. Each conference will last 
but one day. The morning will be de- 
voted to elementary schools, and the af- 
ternoon to high schools, 
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SCHOOL I IFE | English, combining rhetoric and litera- | The new system at Yale will undoubtedly 
, ture, and European history from the fall enable students to maintain closer per- 
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, SE ; : of the Western Roman Empire to the | sonal contact with their teachers and 
| Issued by the Department of the Interior, | ppesent time, are prescribed for all fresh- | supervising officers 
H Bureau of Edueation. | men. In addition to these preseribed On entering upen the work of the 
——e courses each freshman will elect three of | sephomore year in the Sheftield Scien- 
Editor, James C. B : ‘ | ig age 5 
. the following courses: Mathematics, tifie School students will be divided into 
1. , , , natural science (physics or chemistry), | two groups—the natural science group 
lenmMs.—Subscription, 50 cents per year, in ‘ 3 : ' os 
advance, Foreign (not including Canada, Mex modern language (French, German, or and the envgineeril sclence group lo 
ico, Cuba), 75 cents. Copies are mailed regu . , , : | , 7 
lari oS star 2 Yoon a a ar of universities Spanish), ancient langnage (Latin or prepare for the sophomore work in either 
and colleges, State, city, and county superip- (reel), and introduction to engineering group, the chemistry and mathematics of 
tendents, principals of normal schools and of : 3 e ; = > oe ¢ 
high schools, and a few other administrative and mechanical drawing. The only re freshman year are suggested; for the 
scheol officers “i ors , acti are F " aturs science of ench rer 
Remittance should be made to the Super- strictions on such elections are that the | natural sclence group, Fren h, German, 
intendent of Documents, Government Printing | jntroduction to engineering and me or Spanish, in addition; and for the en- 
Office, Washington. D. C., and should be by cash : ‘ : ; . , . : 
or money order. Stamps are not accepted. chanical drawing may not be taken sep- gineering science group, the introduction 
= arately and may not be chosen unless to engineering (first term) and mechiuni- 
+ : , : ‘. | : . . sig 
, Te . : mathematics ¢ ics or chemistry “4 ‘awing (second ter n addit 
GOV. HARDING’S APPEAL TO IOWA mathematics and physics or chemistr: eal drawing (secone mn), in addition to 
LEGISLATORS are also elected. chemistry and mathematics. 
ro. aS 8S) 4 Je 
In the required course in English ee 
during the Freshman year it is intended ‘ —— f i si 
Gov. W. L. Harding, of Iowa, who took teh : Ab xm EARLY CONFERENCE OF SCHOOL 
: cg we - ; to develop in the student an intelligent EXECUTIVES 
+ inent + it the tional Citi ; . = an P 7 LAK rus. 
hk prominent part in the ationa appreciation of literature combined with 
P or a) actin ers Education in Wash : i : : ; 
zens. Conference on Education in Wasi regular and systematic practice in the Problems of superintendents and prin- 
ington last May, and who as governor writing of Enelish desiened te train the cipals of schools in Ohio and the meth- 
has shown great and intelligent interest student in clear and aeenurate expression, ods by which the State department of 
in education, has recently sent to mem- | The required course in histery is de publie instruction 1 aid in the solu- 
bers and prospective members of the | signed to lay the foundation for an under tion of the problems were discussed at 
Iowa Legislature the letter printed in standing of contemporary issues. The aw conference of ©) ! men held 
this number. The letter emphasizes the | history course is the result partly of a October 7 and & An im of addresses 
great importance of education to the similar previous requirement in the was arranged J) “inte sunerintend 
people of the State. calls attention to the Sheflield Scientific School and partly ol ent of publ c ins ind discussions 
conditions and needs of the schools, and the “war issues course” given to the were held on these topies and others pro- 


ios Whence — Hien ¥ mmotta tt Poy Ss As. Bo Gi. » direction of the Com ; , 
makes very wise recommendations fo1 he ; a we _ : nt Tage posed by those in attendance at the con- 
mittee on Education and Special Train- 


their improvement and liberal support. | ™ | ference. 











His emphasis on the importance of an ing of the War Department. The conference ealled early in the 
; . ; - A In a number of colleges and universi pn ; 
adequate supply of properly prepared : ; |} school year in order that opinions might 
teachers for the schools of the State is Ges the war lasues course po —— he exch inzed at a time weak questions 
greatly to be commended. o valuable as to oe retamed = sagen of Gaintilimetitins. fit ‘aah . a ny . 3 “ 
Scnoor Lire is publishing this letter in rer oF eee = ee Sn slither it ae lh at a ar | = 
Che iid tint te tend be rend By 0 laree New York City, it was succeeded by al re Sy san ney Suet oe es ale rap j 
ange + Bee cance -& course in “contemporary § civilization,” pected that this meeting, which is dis 
number of inffuential citizens in all parts given by the departments of philosophy, tinct from that of the State Teacher 
of the country, that the press will print éconcuien. history, and government, and Association, will be held annually in 
extracts from it and summaries of it, and required of all freshmen in the college. order that the administrative officers of 
that governors of many other States will At Cornell University for a number of Ohio schools may understand the aims 
folicw his example in issuing similar let yeurs an annual series of public lectures of each other and of tl State depart- 
ters to members of legislntures which on contemporary civilization has been | nent of public instruction for each school 
will meet next year. signally successful. ' year, 
Placing the fresh- 
en under a separate 
THE NEW FRESHMAN PLAN AT | : ‘ ae ee Te WE HAVE BEEN DEPLORABLY DELINQUENT. 
YALE. : tect ot 
in line with some- We have just awakened to the fact that the education of 
Last yeur the course at the Sheffield what similar action the American child has fallen below the standard necessary 
Scientific School was changed from a taken at the Pennsyl- for the protection of our future. We have to face the fact 
three-year to a four-year course. Be- vania State College that our school teachers are underpaid: that in physical 
ginning this year there will be a single severil years ago. training, in the teaching of American civil government and 
freshman. class in Yale University In- According to the plan American history, im the principles of Americanism and of 
stead of the two freshman classes, one in in vogue at that in Americanization we have been deplorably delinquent. But 
the Sheflield Scientific Scheel and the stitution every fresh- nowhere is there more cause for alarm than in the fact that 
other in Yale College. All students en- man is assigned te an the rural-school term is far too short and that four-fifths 
tering the university as freshmen will be adviser who stands in of the rural schools are one-teacher schools, resulting in 
required to complete the work of the a relation to him sim- hasty and careless teaching, and that the opportunity for 
freshman faculty before they can con- ilar to that of a dean, country boys and girls to have high-school education is all 
tinue, in the sophomore year, the courses Lach adviser has too slight. * * * We owe it to th: hildhood of the 
of study leading to the B. A., Ph. B., and charge of about 40 Nation and the childhood of the agricultural districts of our 
B.S. degrees. Freshmen will be wholly tudents The ad- land to place at its disposal the utmost in educational facili- 
under the jurisdiction of the dean of visers make up a ties:—Senalor Warrew G. Harding, Republican Candidat 
freshmen and the faculty eof freshman board which acts on for President. 
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MORE STATES ADOPT PRYSI- 
CAL EDUCATION. 


New Virginia Law Seems Especially 
Effective—Every School Child Must 
Receive Physical Training. 


Kentucky, and 
enacted legislation during 


Virginia, Mississippi, 
Georgia have 
the past year which more or lcss effec- 
tively initiates State-wide programs of 
physical cducation, according to the Na- 
tional Physical Educgtion Service, 309 
Homer Building, Washington, D. C. 

In Virginia, the legislation is backed by 
substantial appropriations of $25,000 to 
the State board of education for physical 
education and $25,000 to the State board 
of health fou 
ical inspection. 
public authorities 
for the h 
education of school children and the em- 


child welfare and school med- 
The law authorizes local 
to appropriate funds 
ulth examination and physical 
school physicians, 


ployment of nurses, 


and physical directors. Appointments 
are to be approved by the health com- 
and the 


missione: State superintendent 


of public instruction. 
All Pupils Receive Training. 
The law requires that all pupils in the 


public elementary and high schools of the 
State 


health instruction, and physical training 


shall receive such examinations, 
as shall be prescribed by the State board 
of education and approved by the State 
beard of health. 

Every normal school in the State is re- 
an approved course in 
edu- 


quired to give 
health and 
cation and upon these courses every per- 


examinations physical 
son graduating must have passed a satis- 
factory examination. 

The State board of education is an- 
thorized to establish 
quiring from each applicant for a State 
satisfactory evidence 


regulations re- 


teacher's certificate 
of having covered creditably an approved 
course in general physical education. 
The hoard of education is re- 
quired to appoint a supervisor of physical 


State 


education, who shall direct a program of 
hygienic instruction and physical educa- 
tien in the secondary and normal schools 
of the State. 


appointed to this position. 


Mr. Guy Throner has been 


State Pays Half ef Director’s Salary. 
The 


stru t 


State board of education is in- 
(| to pay to the leeal school trus- 
tees employing a physical director an 
amount not to exceed one-half the annual 
Salary of such employee, and similarly, 
the Siate board of 
to pay to the local 


plovin nh nurse or 


health is instructed 
school trustees em- 
physician an amount 
lf of the anal sal- 


hot to exceed one-ha 


ary of such employee. 
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States follow the general lines of the 
Virginia law but do not carry the same 
degree of conipulsion in requiring the es- 
tablishment of physical education by local 
school committees, Dr, J. W. Carr has 
been appointed direetor of physical edu- 
eation in Kentucky, but it is not probable 
that simila: appointments will be made 
in Mississippi and Georgia in the near 
future. The Mississippi law does not be- 
come operative until Federal funds shall 
be made available for the assistance of 
the State in carrying on the work. 





MUST ENFORCE SCHOOL 
ATTENDANCE LAW. 


Pennsylvania Directors May Not Permit 
Absence on Ground That Child Has 
Not Been Vaccinated. 


School attendance is required by law. 
School directors are not in any case jus- 
tified in relieving a child from attendance 
on the ground that the child has not been 
vaccinated. The 
be enforced by school directors, and they 
miust not allow the operation of that law 
to interfere with the enforcement of the 
This is the 


substance of a decision rendered during 


vaccination law must 


compulsory attendance law. 


the past summer by Dr. Thomas E. Fine 
gan, Superintendent of Pubbic Instruction 
of Pennsylvania. 

The of Mill 
Township, Erie County, permitted many 
illegally from 


school directors Creek 


children to be absent 
school for extended periods because of a 
conflict the State department of 
health on the question of vaccination. 

failure to en- 


with 


In consequence of that 
force the compulsory school attendance 
satisfactory manner, Superin- 
tendent Finegan ordered that the $13,- 
227 of the State fund set aside for the 
Mill Creek Township school district be 
withheld from the district and declared 
forfeited. 


law ina 





LEGISLATION FAVORING KINDER- 
GARTENS IS PROPOSED. 


Kindergartens have made greater prog- 
in California than in any other 
State during recent years. This is due 
in large measure to the California law 
providing for the establishment of 
kindergartens upon the petition of par- 
ents. Attempts will be made during the 
coming winter te preeure the enactment 
of similar laws in other States. The Na- 
tional Kindergarten Association, 8 West 
fortieth Street, New York City, is pre- 
pared to furnish information on the sub- 


Tress 


ject. 
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LEADERS. 


Paternal Attitude of Teachers to Alas- 
kan Natives—Reindeer Industry 
an Invaluab'e Economic Aid. 





Community leadership in its broadest 
sense is developed in Alaska by teachers 
employed for the natives by the United 
States Bureau of Edweation. A teacher- 
age is found at each This is 
usually in charge of a man and his wife 
and furnishes a center pot only for school 
werk but also for all social, Industrial, 
and civic activity. The teacher is the 
social and economic leader of the natives, 
their adviser and imspirer in the struggle 
teward civilization, their counselor and 
physician in matters of sanitation and 
health, and their friend who stends for 
all the American Government means to 
them, 

Many Settlements Without Schools. ° 

The schools, 71 in number, are loented 
in the larger native settlements and in 
some smaller settlements throughout the 


school, 


Territory. More schools are needed, since 
many settlements have not yet been 
reached, In the schools which are fully 
organized, rewular grade school work is 
done and also practical work in cooking, 
carpentry and house building, gardening, 
other subjects especially 


sewing, and 


adapted to the needs of each school, 

Reindeer Industry Develops Self-Reliance. 

The greatest work for the 
which has been frequently overlooked or 
misunderstood by the general public, has 
been the introduction and development 
of the reindeer industry in nerthern and 
western Alaska. By this industry the 
natives were given not only a new means 
of livelihood, but alse an invaluable sense 
of economic power and responsibility. 


Natives Own Two-Thirds. 


3etween 1892 and 1902, 1,280 reindeer 
were from Siberia by the 
Bureau of Education. These have now in- 
creased to 150,000 deer distributed over 
western Alaska. Two-thirds of these 
belong to the natives and represent an 
industry worth $2,500,000 in the hands of 
a people from whom commerctal greed 
had taken many aboriginal rights tn the 
hunting and fishing in their country. 


batives, 


imported 


Practical Vocational Training. 


The introduction of the reindeer was 
one of the earliest definite contributions 
of the Government to practical vocational 
training. By this adaptation of education 
to community needs the Mskimes were 
given feod, clothing, and transportation 
aml were trained to independence and re- 
sponsible citizenship. 
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A NEW TWO-TEACHER SCHOOL IN DELAWARE. GUILBERT & BETELLE, ARCHITECTS. 
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[Reprinted (abridged) from The 





NEW BUILDINGS FOR DELAWARE SCHOOLS. 


Program Contemplates Discarding All Buildings Now Standing and Con- 
structing New Ones Instead—Liberal Aid From Private 
Sources—Provision for Community Use. 


oO. 


American Architect, by permission.] 
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Delaware is in a peculiarly suitable 
condition for a far-reaching building pro- 
gram. It is small in area and the re- 
placement of all the buildings in the State 
does not mean such an outlay in time 
or money as would be involved in any 
other State. Few, if any, new schools 
have been built in the State for the past 
twenty or thirty years. The majority of 
the school buildings are 50 to 100 or more 
years old. Inasmuch as nearly all of the 
school buidings are obsolete and in many 
cases a-menace to the health and safety 
of the children, to abandon the buildings 
means only to discard old buildings which 


should have been razed long ago, The 
situation is not complicated by a few 


new buildings at scattered points which 
are too good to be discarded. It is there- 
fore not only possible but necessary to 
new 


will 


wipe the slate clean and make a 
start. This that the State 
now have what amounts to an 
tirely new school building equipment, lo- 
cated and constructed along most mod- 
ern lines. 

The progressive citizens of the State 
have long realized that the courses of 
studies and the buildings in which these 
studies were taught did not measure up 
to modern educational requirments. Such 
conditions placed the school children of 
Delaware at a disadvantage when they 


means 
almost en- 





met during their life’s work in competi- 
tion with the better prepared pupils from 
the neighboring States of New Jersey, 
Maryland, and Pennsylvania. It was be- 
lieved that some remedy should be found 
for existing conditions, and it was de- 
cided to approach the problems in the 
most progressive way. 
Legislature Adopts New School Code. 

Following this determination, the Gen- 
eral Educational Board of New York was 
retained to make a survey of the educa- 
tional standards of the State of Dela- 
ware as well as the laws and conditions 
under which its educational system op- 
erated. The report indicated a desperate 
need for improvement and pointed out 
that nothing worth while could be done 








| 
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general educational board under the capas 
ble direction of Dr. Frank A. Bachman, 
and the code was adopted by the State leg- 
islature and made a part of the laws of the 
State. The section of the code applying 
to school buildings in effect condemned all 
existing buildings, as none of them came 
up to the requirements of the new laws, 


Buildings Surveyed in Detail. 


Now that certain standards of excel- 
lence of a school building were required 
by law, it was necessary to determine 
accurately the merits of all the schools 
in the State. While it was realized that 
the school buildings were in bad shape, 
it was not known just how bad they were 
or which were in the worst condition and 
first Here, again, the 
assistance authorities in 
was called in. This 
time Dr. D. Strayer, Dr. N. le 
Englehardt, and Mr. F. W. Hart, of the 
department educational administra- 
tion, Teachers’ College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York City, retained to 
make the investigation, and they spent 
several months in visiting all the schools 
in the State and rating them as to their 


needed attention. 
of the _ best 
school construction 


George 


of 


were 
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school code. This impor- 
tant work was done by the 
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SCHOOL LIFE. 
whole. Dr. Stray- 
er’s survey commis- 
sion mapped out a 
scheme for elimi- 
nating a great 
many of the one 
and two teacher 
schools. It is a 
well - established 
fact that better ed- 
ucation at a lower 
cost is obtained in 
one large school 
than in a number 
of smaller ones. 
This is possible be- 

-& cause of the good 


DESIGN FOR A DELAWARE ONE-TEACHER SCHOOL. GUILBERT & roads over which 


BETELLE, ARCHITECTS. 


relative merits. The results of this sur- 
yey show conditions to be even worse 
than had been supposed. At the same 
time these gentlemen wrote a set of 
“Standards and rules” applying to any 
new school building construction which 
must be strictly followed by the archi- 
tects designing new buildings in Dela- 
ware. 
Liberal Private Assistance. 

After the school code was made a law, 
to encourage the acceptance of this school 
code by the various districts, Mr. Pierre 
§. du Pont made a gift of the sum of 
$2,000,000, which was to be apportioned 
to the districts accepting the new school 
code, to assist them in the construction of 
new school buildings. To handle the ex- 
penditure of this money the Delaware 
School Auxiliary Association was incor- 
porated and Dr. Joseph H. Odell, the 
director of the Service Citizens of Dela- 
ware, was made its president. 

Buildings Presented Free to Colored People. 


For the schools for white children the 
yarious communities were to issue bonds 
up to 5 per cent of the assessed values 
of the property in the districts, and addi- 
tional money was then to be appropriated 
from the du Pont fund to assist in pay- 
ing the cost of a proper school build- 
ing. On account of the reluctance of 
some of the districts to tax themselves 
for the school for colored children, Mr. 
du Pont made a further donation of 
$500,000, which, taken together with 
$400,000 set aside for this purpose in 
the original gift, made a total of $900,000 
of the du Pont fund to be used for the 
purchase of ground and the construction 
and equipment of school buildings, which 
were to be presented free of all cost to 
the colored people of the various dis- 
tricts. 

School Consolidation Planned. 


In planning the school-building pro- 
gram the entire State was considered asa 





the pupils may be 
transported in motor buses at the expense 
of the community. Ina large school pupils 
have the advantage of association with a 
large group of children of their own age, 
of well equipped shops, laboratories, audi- 
toriums, ete., all of which could not be 
afforded in any small school. There will 
necessarily be a number of very small 
schools for the colored children, since 
the colored population in Delaware is 
scattered in small communities. The 
colored children will have schools of their 
own, but there will be no difference in 
design or construction between the build- 
ings for white children and the buildings 
for the colored children. 

Building Sites Carefully Chosen. 

A complete survey was made of the 
school population of the State by the va- 
rious county superintendents with the 
assistance of the Delaware School Aux- 
iliary Association. From this survey the 
location of the new school site was deter- 
mined. If it was found that the present 
school was not properly located in rela- 
tion to the homes of the pupils and in 
relation to good roads, a new site was 
purchased that was in the proper loca- 
tion. Not only was the location of each 
school site scientifically deter- 
mined, but the State school au- 
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seemed more desirable to have a medium- 
size plat, properly kept up, than to have 
a large plat left to grow up wild because 
it required too much labor to keep it in 


proper shape. For the  two-teacher 


schools a 3-acre plat was purchased and 


for schools larger than this 4 acres, For 
the consolidated high schools in the 
towns 10-acre sites have been provided, 
which will permit playgrounds, athletic 
fields, school gardens, etc. 

It was desired in the Delaware schools 
to make some advance in the design of 
the school buildings and at the same 
time to keep down maintenance costs, 
The money would not be expended to the 
best advantage if a school building con- 
taining all city conveniences were pre- 
sented to a community, the maintenance 
of which would always be a heavy burden 
of expense. Such a policy would bring 


in question the wisdom-of Mr. du Pont's , 


gift. The cost of maintenance has there- 
fore been seriously taken into considera- 
tion in order that the gift may be of the 
greatest possible benefit to the com- 
munity. 

Building Rural Schools a Complex Problem. 

The small rural school is not as simple 
a problem as it might seem at first glance. 
In the one and two teacher buildings 
it must be borne in mind that the 
teacher is usually the janitor as well, 
In addition to her duties as instructor 
she must be burdened with many other 
cares. How to reduce these duties and 
eliminate the cares and permit her to 
give the maximum time and energy to 
instruction has been given a great deal 
of thought and careful study. 

In the design of the building the lay- 
out of the heating, the water supply, and 
the plumbing has been the most difficult 
to decide. From the standpoint of first 
cost it was possible with the funds avail- 
able to place the very best systems of 
heating, running water for drinking pur- 





thorities had the assistance of a 
corps of surveyors and a con- 
sulting architect provided by 
the Delaware School Auxiliary 
Association out of the du Pont 
fund and without cost to the 
State. After a site was deter- 
mined upon and approved by all 
parties concerned, the necessary 
legal matters were attended to, be 
and it was purchased by the Del- % 
aware School Auxiliary Asso- 

ciation out of the du Pont fund. 


Maintenance Cost the Prime Consid- — 
eration. 


In the one-teacher schools a 
plat of at least 2 acres was ob- 
tained. Although more land 
could have been afforded, it 
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A THREE-TEACHER SCHOOL, DELAWARE. 
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of 
this first cost, 
factor, 
that 
maintenance 


the installation water- 


was 


poses, and 
closets. It 
that 


how- 
but 
was 
after 


not 


ever, was the deciding 
the attention 
necessary for 
the systems had been installed. 

It must be realized that 
buildings receive no attention during the 


holidays or from Fridays until Mondays, 


and expense 


proper 


these small 


and that no heat is maintained in the 
building during those periods. Even if 
it were decided to keep heat up at all 
times during cold weather, so that run 
hing water system could be _ installed, 
heavy shows and impassable roads would 
often make it impossible to reach the 
school building for days at a time, and 
the freezing of the plumbing system 


would naturally be the result. 
Features Finally Determined. 
After much consideration and investi- 
gation it was decided to install chemical 
toilet fixtures to be reached through the 
coat rooms inside the 
For the water-supply system it was fur- 


ther decided to install a hand pump over 


small buildings. 


a sink in the workroom, The water in 
the pump will be sufficiently below grade 
to prevent freezing, and it is in a con- 


venient location for use for drinking pur- 


peses and for instruction in connection 
with domestic-science lessons. 
For the heating, a jacketed stove lo- 


cated in an alcove or a furnace placed in 


a small room outside of the class room 
was decided upon. It is realized that 
the jacketed stove will heat and venti- 
late the classroom with considerably less 
coal than the furnace. It is admitted, 
hewever, that the jacketed stove does 
not give the required 30 cubic feet of air 


per minute per pupil and on this account 


it of course consulnes less fuel. 


A stove in the classroom with the at 
tending noise, confusion, and dust caused 


by putting on coal and removing ashes is 
a handicap to good instruction, A fur 
nace whieh will provide the proper 
amount of ventilation will be installed in 
a separate the fi and 
the 
with the classes, wherever the 


room, where ring 


removal of will not interfere 


comunity 


ashes 
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is willing to provide 
the additional fuel 
needed to obtain the 
more _ satisfactory 
results, 


Three Experimental 
Buildings. 


Actual construc- 
tion now under 
way on three experi- 
mental one - teacher 
schools, all three 
different in plan and 
containing different 
items of equipment. 
It was thought wise to build these three 
schools and have them visited and crit- 
one interested before be- 
wholesale construction of the 
more small buildings 
throughout the State. Any 
which appear after the completion and 
of these buildings, or any improve- 


is 


icized by 
ginning the 
100 


every 


or needed 


mistakes 


use 
could be 
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Everything possible will be done to con. 
struct the building in such a way that 
the maintenance cost can be kept down 
to the minimum, and when completed the 
school wil! be finished in every way, in- 
cluding the landscape work, walks, 
drives, ete. 

The larger schools of three or four 
classrooms or more are usually located 
in communities where water supply, 
sewers, and electricity are available. A 
janitor is provided, since the care of the 
building is too much work for the 
teachers. 

Features of Consolidated-School Building. 

Special mention should be made of the 
consolidated high school shown in the 
illustration. In this building one wing 
is designed to house the grade school, the 
other on the opposite side the high school, 





library, 
OnmMon 


the auditorium, 
in 


ure 


In the center 


gymnasium, and rooms used 



























ments that may be suggested . : 
\ Pyeige 2 ; by both schools and also for community 
taken advantage of and incorporated in | , . 14s : : 
the future buildi | purposes, since the building is designed 
: re buildings. nee at Piezs ae a 
with the community idea particularly in 
Community Uses Considered. mind. 

The community use of these small The school building would also be well 
schools has always been kept in mind. | adapted for use as a memorial school, 
The classrooms will be fitted with mov- | The classroom sections could be built 
able desks which can be placed around by the town, and the center part con» 
the walls and the center of the room taining the auditorium might be built as 
thus left clear for community meetings | a war memorial and used generally by 
or dances Additional chairs are kept in | the community. In such a building it is 
a convenient store closet and can be | possible to use the community facilities 

} F = = r a ae 
brought out and used for community lec- | during school session without disturbing 
tures, entertainments, ete The work- | the school and at night without opening 
reom cam be used not only for the in- | 0T heating the remainder ef the building, 
struction of pupils, but is available as The auditorium and gyninasium could 
additional seating space for meetings be used by the school and the publie gen- 

| ere r rj “ances so arranged us 
for serving refreshments at entertain. | @Yally, with entrances so arranged us to 
ments or dances, and for adult instruc- give access directly from the outside, 

; , p : . i 1ee * passing throug! 
tion in sewing, canning, and cooking in | without need of passing through the 

: : , ildinge when it is ctite - 
the summer months or during evenings. | school building when it is desired to use 
: : ; | them in this way. 
Details of Construction. 

The materials to be used in these build- | 

| Y org > nH > fF Seowan ' . e 
ings will be clapboards or brick veneer | Nore.—A later number of Scneor Lirr will 

: . | eontain ; ymntinuation of thi article, im 
on a frame structure. The roofs will be | CODt!2 & Continuation of : ; 

° : : which cottages for teachers will be dis 
of shingles or slate. A paved space will | cussea—rditor. 
be provided on the 
outside, adjoining ae 
the building, so that 
the children will ens wa = 
have a dry place for q Coase room | To y | eu 

} 
outdoor play during aap pam a oe ume 
all periods of the eee Ee ‘ 
year. A number of Sih. eran ame =" poe Trae PB nm 
different types of c10s8 aeon Feacuess woes i 
suet p ccuee too 
these schools will be re 
built. This is neces- Tit 
sary on account of 

. . ee | 
the different loca- |3 
tions of the building Poms tenia en 
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COMPREHENSIVE PROVISION | IMMIGRANT EDUCATION IN MAS- 


FOR SCHOOL SANITATION. 

Bolivia Will Have a Medical Director in 
Each Territorial Subdivision-—Powers 
and Duties are Extensive. 





solivia is toe have a school-hygiene 
service, which will be under the control 
of the inistry of public instruction, and 
will ha nt its head a director of schoo 
hygiene. In cach department of the Re 
public an office of school medical i spec- 
tion \ ] established in charge of a 
physici: s director and a physician 
will be in charge in each Province. The 
powers of the new school officers will be 
as follows: To care for the sanitary con- 
ditions of the Government schools and 


* for the health of the pupils: to make dur- 


ing the first three months of each school 
year a medical examination of the teach 
ers and pupils, and to classify them in 
order to arrange for their care, if care is 
required; to give the necessary prescrip 
tions; to vaccinate; to teach the princi- 
ples of hygiene; to inform parents as to 
the state of health of their children: to 
Make weekly inspections of the Govern- 
ment school buildings: to supervise the 
construction of school buildings with ref- 
erence to hygiene; to make sanitation 
Tules in 
ments of each district: and to send to 


accordance with the require- 


the ministry of publie instruction an an- 
nual re port on thy sanitary eonditions of 
the Government schools. 


FOR FERTILIZER SALESMEN AND 
POULTRY JUDGES 


The New York State College of Agri- 


culture at Cornell University has intro- 





duced five new courses in the sociology 
of rural lif Further additions include 
intensive specialized courses for bee- 
keepers, fertilizer salesmen, and poultry 
judges to meet the 
ments of these professional groups, 


advanced require- 


SACHUSETTS INDUSTRIES. 


Education of immigrants engaged in 
Massachusetts industries was considered 
at a conference held at Plymouth, Mass., 
September 16, 17, and 18, under the 
auspices of the State Department of Edu- 
cation and the associated industries of 
Massachusetts. The purpose of the con 
ference Was to promote cooperation be 
tween the public schools and industries 
in conducting factory classes for the in- 
struction of immigrants. 

Addresses 
ences narrated by representatives of the 


schools and the industries. One after- 


were delivered and experi- 


noon was devoted to separate conferences 
of the school and industrial delegates on 
“How to secure and maintain attend- 
ance.” John J. Mahoney, State super- 
visor of Americanization, presented to 
the industrial group a statement of the 
help which the schools desire to receive 
from the industries, and Edward fF. 


tohner, industrial service secretary of 


the Associated Industries of Massa- 
chusetts, told the school group of the as- 


sistance from the schools which is de- 


sired by the industries. A discussion 
followed each address and the findings 
of the groups were presented at a gen- 


eral mecting of the conference. 





PRIZES TO SCHOOL CHILDREN 
FOR POSTERS. 


Parent-Teacher Associations and the 
Congress of Mothers in the State of New 
York have offered prizes to pupils in the 
public schools of the State for posters 
best representing the work of those or- 
ganizations. The posters will be shown 
at the annual convention of the New 
York State Congress of Mothers and 
Parent-Teacher Associations at Kingston 
in October. The posters will become the 
property of the State association and 
will be shown later at local exhibits, 





MISSISSIPPI’S PROGRESS IN 
SCHOOL CONSOLIDATION. 


Nearly Every County Has Consolidated 
Seme Schools—Homes for Teachers 
in 98 Districts. 


Mississippi has 470 consolidated 
schools and 98 homes for teachers, ac- 
cording to a bulletin prepared by J. T. 
Calhoun, State rural-school ,supervisor, 
and issued by the State department of 
education. In classifying the schools of 
the State the term “ consolidated” is 
applied only to a school, composed of two 
or more former schools, which furnishes 
transportation to pupils at public ex- 
pense. Each of the 82 counties of the 
State, with the exception of four coun- 
ties, contains at least one consolidated 
school. One county has 36 consolidated 
schools and has 13 homes for teachers. 

The purpose of the bulletin, to en- 
courage the organization of additional 
consolidated schools, is furthered by pie- 
tures and brief descriptions of consoli- 
dated schools and teachers’ homes in 
various parts of the State, The bulle- 
tin contains, also, a copy of the laws 
governing consolidated schools, an ex- 
planation of the method of organizing a 
consolidated school, suggestions regard- 
ing heating and transportation, and a 
statement of the benefits derived from 
consolidated schools and teachers’ homes, 





SUCCESSFUL PAGEANT IN NE- 
BRASKA TOWN. 


Celebration of the tereentenary of the 
landing of the Pilgrims has not been 
confined to large cities. At Fullerton, 
Nebr., a pageant was given in which 
teachers and pupils of the town and 
rural schools participated. Elaborate 
floats were displayed, representing events 
in the history of the United States and 
the State of Nebraska, 
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RESEARCH IN HIGHWAY AND 
HIGHWAY TRANSPORT. 


Education Committee Effects Permanent 
Organization — Will Coordinate Re- 
search Work with Aid of National 
Council. 





Ways and means of coordinating all 
scientific research in highway and high- 
way transport formed the chief subject 
of discussion at the second meeting of the 
Highway and Highway Transport Edu- 
cation Committee at the Bureau of Edu- 
cation, Washington, September 20. 

T. H. MacDonald, chief of the Bureau 
of Public Roads and chairman of the 
subcommittee on research, said that in 
his analysis of the problem ahead of the 
committee the work was naturally di- 
vided into two sections—that of prepara- 
tion and compilation and that of dis- 
tribution. In order that the greatest 
efficiency might be reached in the former 
field every effort should be made to 
unify the forces attacking the question, 
and he suggested that the National Re- 
search Council, with its position as a 
gcevernmental body as well as the coordi- 
nating group in scientific work, should be 
an agency. 

Research a Separate Branch. 


Prof. C. A. Adams, chairman of the 
engineering division of the Council, made 
two suggestions, one that the work 
should be left to the National Research 
Council, the other that the work be di- 
vided into two branches, one taking over 
the research work, the other the educa- 
tion or distribution. He called attention 
te a conference which will be held by the 
Council in New York, October 18, when 
a highway committee is to be organized 
for the prosecution of research. He 
noted that all of the units represented in 
the educational committee were included 
in his call, and in addition that repre- 
sentatives would be invited from the 
American Association of Civil Engineers, 


mechanical engineers, geologists, and 
concrete mining, railway, agricultural, 


and municipal associations. 
Offers Resources of Council. 


He stated further that all of the re- 
sources of the Council are at the dis- 
posal of the educational committee, that 
his organization is ready to take any 
steps which may seem desirable to bring 
about full cooperation, and that the 
Council has no desire to undertake any 
program which will bring about dupli- 
cation. 

The subject was referred to the ways 
and means subcommittee with instruc- 








tions to make a thoreugh investigation 
of the whole research question and to 
report thereon to the full committee at 
a meeting set for October 16. 

Dean F. L. Bishop stated that the ways 
and means committee, made up of him- 
self, R. D. Chapin, and T, H. MacDonald, 
had met in Pittsburgh and had deter- 
mined upon a five-year budget of $25,000 
annually. Twenty thousand dollars of 
the amount necessary for the first year’s 
budget is in sight and no great difficulty 
is anticipated in securing the remainder. 
The selection of an executive officer has 
not been made. 

Motion Pictures to Be Utilized. 

The Bureau of Public Roads agreed to 
undertake the production of a film on 
highway transportation which will bring 
in highway construction and maintenance 
us incidental phases, with the economic 
and sociological aspects as the main 
theme, The purpose of this production 
is to bring the question to the attention 
of students in high schools and colleges, 
although its use will naturally be much 
more general. The film will bear the 
stamp of the Department of Agriculture. 

Dr. Walton C. John, of the Bureau of 
Education, reported for the textbook 
committee that an examination of ele- 
mentary textbooks disclosed nothing 
which treats of highways in any phase 
of their construction or use. In the sec- 
ondary field only one textbook is now 
used which includes anything except rail- 
ways in transportation discussions. 

Commissioner Claxton expressed keen 
interest in this phase of the committee's 
report and suggested the possibility of a 
full investigation by the Bureau of Edu- 
cation with the purpose of issuing a com- 
prehensive bulletin for the use of teach- 
ers generally until such a time as the 
textbook publishers could make changes 
in their books which would bring them 
up to date. 

Other Organizations Invited. 

On the recommendation of Dean 
Bishop it was voted to extend an invita- 
tion to the National Grange and the 
American Farm Bureau Federation to 
name representatives to act on the field 
committee which will have charge of the 
educational conferences to be held at 
colleges over the country. 

The attendance at the meeting included 
P, P, Claxton, Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, who presided; Col. Mason M. Pat- 
rick, War Department; T. H. MacDon- 
ald, Chief of the Bureau of Public Roads; 
Paul F. Sargent, president American As- 
sociation of State Highway Officials; 
Dean F. L. Bishop, Society for the Pro- 
motion of Engineering Education; Ernest 
Farr, representing H. 8S. Firestone, Rub- 





ber Association of America; and Pyke 
Johnson, representing R. D. Chapin, Na. 
tional Automobile Chamber of Commerce, 
Others present included Alfred Reeves, 
general manager of the National Cham. 
ber of Commerce, and William E, Metz. 
ger, director of the same organization; 
Prof. C, C. Adams, National Research 
Council; W. S. Keller, State highway 


commission, Alabama; Drs. Walton ©, 
John, C. T. Jarvis, and George F. Zook, 


of the Bureau of Education; and 4H, 
Fairbanks, Bureau of Public Roads, 





SOUTHERN PRESBYTERIAN EDU- 
CATIONAL ASSOCIATION, 


Problems of schools, colleges, and theo- 
logical seminaries under the control of 
the Presbyterian church in the United 
States were considered at the annual 
meeting of the Presbyterian Educational 
Association of the South held during the 
summer of 1920. The association was 
formed in 1914 and is composed of the 
presidents and principals of the various 
institutions. Dr. Henry H. Sweets, see- 
retary of the executive committee of the 
general assembly of the church for 
Christian education, is president of the 
association. The committee of which Dr, 
Sweets is secretary has supervision of 
all the educational of the 
church. 

Members of the faculties and of the 
boards of trustees of the various insti- 
tutions are at liberty to attend the 
annual meetings. By these meetings the 
educational interests of the church have 
been brought into closer cooperation, a. 
Gefinite plan of correlation has been for- 
mulated, standards have been estab- 
lished, and the institutions have gained 
a larger outlook for the future. 

For the first two or three years the 
meetings of the association were chiefly 
for the discussion of finances. The finan- 
cial situation has been greatly improved, 
however, and general questions were dis- 
cussed at the recent meeting. 

At the last meeting the standards au- 
thorized by the Southern Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools were ap- 
proved and adopted. The question of 
Bible study was placed in the hands of ¢ 
committee which will report at the meet- 
ing to be held at Montreat, N. C., in 
the summer of 1921. Another committee 
will report at that meeting regarding the 
advisability of reducing the vacations at 
the various institutions. 


interests 





“ Industrial management” was the sub- 
ject of a two weeks’ course given at the 
Pennsylvania State College to about 50 
persons during the summer, 
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AGRICULTURAL TEACHER IS 
COMMUNITY LEADER. 


Official Letter from Porto Rican Com- 
missioner of Education Assigns Im- 
portant Functions. 


The teacher of agriculture is expected 
to be the leader of the rural people of his 
district. He should know them person- 
ally and be their friend. He should take 
part in all movements looking toward 
the betterment of their condition, such 
as the formation of agricultural leagues, 
the changing of crop systems, and the in- 
troduction of better stock. He should 
study their problems and be able to give 
authoritative, sensible advice when con- 
suited by them. 

The teacher of agriculture will be in 
charge of the school and home gardens in 
his district. He is expected to instruct 
the teachers to keep a “plan book,” 
which should be written up every night 
after the work of the day is finished. 

He should assist the supervisor in ob- 
taining satisfactory enrollment and in 
maintaining good attendance in the rural 
schools. At each visit to a school he 
should examine the register and copy the 
names of the children who have been ab- 
sent without justifiable cause and report 
them to the supervisor, with the names of 
their parents. As he goes about his dis- 
trict he should constantly be on the 
watch for violations of the “ child labor 
law,” and when he finds such cases he 
should bring them to the notice of the 
proper authorities. He must not do of- 
fice work for the supervisor nor super- 
vise academic work. 

He should assist the teachers in organ- 
izing rural conferences at which topics 
connected with rural uplift are discussed. 
Tine department disapproves of the teach- 
ers spending money on these conferences. 
The teachers should not be asked to have 
elaborate programs printed, to employ 
bands of music, nor to provide lunches 
for those who are present. It is advis- 
able during the first month to prepare a 
schedule for the year, giving the dates of 
the conferences that will be held in the 
different barrios. 

Each teacher should hold in the spring 
an agricultural exhibition at which the 
products of the home and school gardens 
are exhibited. The date of this exhibi- 
tion should be set early in advance so 
that plans may be made for it. 

The book selected for the reading 
course for the teachers of agriculture 
this year is Wheeler’s “ Manures and 
Fertilizers.” A searching examination 
on the book will be given about the Ist 
of April, and the final rating of the 





teachers will be affected by the marks 
secured in this examination. 

Each teacher is expected to visit each 
school in his district at least once dur- 
ing the month. At the end of the month 
a list of the schools not visited by the 
teacher should be sent to the department 
and the reason given for not visiting 
them.—P. G. Miller, Commissioner. 





SERIES OF HIGHWAY EDUCA- 
TIONAL CONFERENCES. 





Education, Highways, and Highway 
Transport to be Leading Themes— 
First Conference in Pittsburgh. 


National highway educational con- 
ferences will be held throughout the 
United States under the auspices of the 
highway and highway transport educa- 
tion committee. A decision to that effect 
was reached by the field committee of 
that organization at a meeting held at the 
3ureau of Education in Washington, in 
September. 

The first conference will be held at the 
University of Pittsburgh, Friday, Novem- 
ber 26, and active preparations have been 
begun for it. It is expected that the 
University of Pittsburgh, the State high- 
way department, the Pennsylvania Motor 
Federation, the several farm organiza- 
tions of Pennsylvania, and the Bureau of 
Education will cooperate in organizing 
the conference. Dean F. L. Bishop, of 
the School of Engineering, University of 
Pittsburgh, is chairman of the field com- 
mittee which is in charge of the series 
of conferences. 





MIDDLE WEST ASSOCIATION TO 
MEET IN MINNEAPOLIS. 


Minneapolis will be the meeting place 
of the Vocational Education Associa- 
tion of the Middle West in February, 
1921. This will be the first convention 
of the association ever held outside of 
Chicago. 

Two special conferences of importance 
have already been arranged. One will be 
called by Glen Levin Swiggett, specialist 
in commercial education for the United 
States Bureau of Education, and prom- 
ises,to contribute very definitely to the 
thought that is now given the commer- 
cial education field, a field that is rap- 
idly coming to be recognized as of major 
importance in vocational education, The 
second conference will be called by and 
under the direction of William T. Baw- 
den, specialist in industrial education for 
the Bureau of Education, 





CLEARING HOUSE FOR EX- 
CHANGE OF LETTERS. 


Junior Red Cross Bureau of School Cor- 
respondence Ready for Operation Feb- 
ruary, 1921. 


A bureau of school correspondence, 
which will act as a clearing house for the 
exchange of letters and other matters of 
interest between schools of different 
countries and between different sec- 
tions of the United States, has been or- 
ganized by the Junior Red Cross. The 
exchange will include letters, post cards, 
school papers, photographs, scrap books, 
and handwork, which will serve to reflect 
the life typical of one section of our 
country to the boys and girls of another, 
or which will bring the children of Amer- 
ica and those of other lands into sympa- 
thetic understanding. 

Such a plan should make for resulis 
both in a more firmly united America, 
and toward a patriotism which has a 
“world perspective.” To the school cur- 
riculum it has much to offer as well, in 
that it gives vital motive to the study of 
local conditions, affords the opportunity 
to write real letters and secures at first 
hand, through the replies which are re- 
ceived, much thet will illumine the les- 
sons in geography, history, art, and other 
subjects. Perhaps no other aspect of Na- 
tion study will be found to appeal so con- 
cretely and directly to pupils of elemen- 
tary and high schools. 

Prof. James F. Hosic, head of depart- 
ment of English, Chicago Normal School, 
and acting also as an associate national 
director of the Junior Red Cross, is now 
in Europe arranging with educational au- 
thorities of France, England, Italy, 
Czecho-Slovakia, the Balkans, and other 
countries for their cooperation in the 
plan. Approach through other channels 
has also been made to South American 
Republics and to the Philippine Islands, 
Hawaii, Porto Rico, and others of the 
outlying Territories of the United States. 
Lists of schools desiring to correspond 
with American schools are being secured 
and the necessary administrative ma- 
chinery will be set up. 

Notwithstanding the time required to 
perfect so complex a plan, the bureau 
of school correspondence expects to be 
ready for operation by February 1, 1921, 
though it may be obliged to limit some- 
what the extent of the service which it 
gives prior to September 1, 1921. The 
national headquarters of the bureau are 
at Washington, D. C., but the application 
by schools for correspondence service 
should be made to the various divisional 
headquarters of the American Red Cross. 
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STATES MANAGE PLACE- 
MENT BUREAUS. 


Active Bureaus Under 
Five Others Operat« 


Nine States Have 
Legal Sanction- 
Effectively 


Minneso ( 
South D \ l 
ve L] 

In Mi i] 
burenus do 1 oO ite « 
though th 1 le il \ 
appropriat ' made 
to carry « worl In N 

hi so ft i I ¢ 
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Of the 1 ( witl l 
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part time Tt r¢ are naged | 
Soe Lit Del | d Dp elt L 
who ha t to ¢ 


A common practice in these | 
candidate for 
rall 


supplement the fees recety 


to 


charge a 


enroll a 


enrollment 


Shi 


funds. Most of them write to the refe 

ences submitted by the candidate I 
treat the recommendations dential 
with the bureau and employing oflicers 


bureau directly recommends 
All the 
nominations or 


It 


bureaus to place 


Only 


one 


candidates, others simply make 


suggestions of candi- 


generally the policy of the 


IS 


dates. 
he whole responsibility 


ef evaluation and choice of teacher 


rectly 
Five 


on the employing officers 


States, Mississippi, 


Pennsylvania, 


Connecticut, 
and 
active placement bureaus 


Texas, Vermont 
msintain fairly 
Det legis- 


specifically authorized by any 


lative enactment. These bureaus actively 
the 


locations 


the 
of 
the 


names of candidates and 


of 


rece rads, 


Secure 


vacancies, made briefs 


teachers’ and treat singly 

of vacancies 

Some Bureaus Not Well Organized. 
THlinois, Nevada, West Vir- 

ginia, and Virginia maintain bureaus net 

by and not 


make no special attempt to 


Indiana, 


authorized law well organ- 
ized. They 
secure either the names of candidates or 
handle 


lists 


eases 


of 


lecations of vacancies and 
in grouns by 
teachers and positions. 

In 22 States, Arkansas, 


Louisiana, Maryland, Nebraska, Oregon, 


issuing 


printed 


Delaware, 
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Cali- 
New 


Rhode Arizona, 
fornia, 
ffampshire, 
North Dakota, 
Missouri, 
officer 
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Island, Tennessee, 
Colorado, Florida, 
New York, North Ca 
Utah, Washington, 
and Montana, the 
receive information that 
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TRAINING EDUCATORS 
OF THE BLIND. 


FOR 


Massachusetts Department of Educa- 
tion, Harvard University, and Perkins 
Institution Will Cooperate. 





Lectures concerning the education of 
blind demonstrations and prac- 

eal exercises for teachers, will be con- 
ducted by the graduate school of educa 


tion of Harvard University, with the co- 


operation of the Massachusetts depart- 


t 


of education, division of the blind, 


nie 
the Perkins Institution for the Blind, and 
the Massachusetts Association for Pre- 


Blind. 


in a 


moting the Interests of the Adult 


short 


course is designed to give 
a comprehensive survey of 
blind 
and the semisighted and to meet the needs 


of teache I's, “alth 


p riod 


the general field of work with the 


school 
ial 
interests 


the 


nurses, public he 
and volunteers 
include 


suffering 


nurses, so workers, 


whose already work 


with blind or those from 


seriously defective vision, as well as the 


‘mselves 


needs of those who wish to fit th 
for service in this special field. 


The lectures and demonstrations will 


be given on Friday afternoons, Friday 
evenings, and Saturday mornings, from 
October 22 to January 28, at Harvard 


Perkins Institution, 


in 


University, at the 
other 
hood of Boston. 

A full 


given, 


and institutions the neighbor- 


will also 
practical 
and for 
Students 


time intensive course 


be including lectures, 


training, and actual work with 
the blind and the semisighted. 

in this course will be admitted to insti- 
tutions for the blind in and about Boston 
for of practice and 
tion. Opportunity will also be given for 


participation in various types of teaching 


purposes observa- 


and service, including home teaching. 
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| INTERNATIONAL EXCHANGE 
OF STUDENTS. 


American 
Will 


Twenty-four Belgians Enter 
ae 


Universities and 22 Americans 


Attend Bels Institut! 


Endowed from Belgian Relief Fund. 


An endowment has been established to 


exchange lee- 
Ameriean and 
ersities, I s composed of a 
the 
the 


Commission 


provide scholarships 
Belgian 
part 
ined 
Relief 
its 


was 


tureships between 
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000,000 that 
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of sum of $3 rely 
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| Belgian ssels, 
Ghent, and Lit Scho 


wei 
Vain, 


| Mines at Mons, and ra colonial school, 
The 22 Americans will study at the 
four Belgian universities and the School 
| of Mines. The Belgian students ® as- 
signed to the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology and to the following univers 


sities: Columbi Harvard, Yale, Prince- 
ton, Cornell, Johns Hopkins, Pennsyl- 
vania, Chicago, California, and Leland 


Stanford. 


Students’ Expenses Are Paid. 
All travel expenses of the exchiunge 
students are paid by the Education 


fees are ted 
of the Amer- 
Bel- 


are 


Foundation. Tuition remit 
by the Belgian and by some 
In 
gians entering American 
granted $1,000 each 
during the 


in seleium 


ican universities, addition, the 


universities 


for living expenses 
stu- 


10,000 


year and the American 


dents are granted 


franes each. 





Chemists from all parts of the country 
gathered at the Chicago 
for the meeti the American Chem- 


ical Society, September 6 to 10. 
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